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ABSTRACT 

Th% characteristics cf two-y^ar coll^gss and +:r^nis 
in cornmunity college education ar^ sunimarizsfl in this series of fact 
ff^^^ts. Th^" first of ^hf^e presents a rationvldi ovBtvL^^ of ^h=^ 
number ^nl typ-^s of institutions; full- and part-tliri enrollments; 
R^l^^cted ^tuden^y faculty^ and administrator characteristics; ^ui^.ion 
and f^ssi and typ^s of programs^ Subs^gufnt fact sh€its provide 
g^^at^r detail for ^-ha follcwing topics: (1) enrollment trends for 
1960 to 1 978 and projections; (2) ^nrollm^nt trends in 
V oca t tonal /occ up at ion al /technical pr o grams ^ tr a nsf -ir /liberal 
arts/college oarallfl prcgraois and ccinrunity education and special 
interest programs; (3) changing oatterns of student characteristics* 
(U) results of follaw-up 'itudies of ccffimunity college graduates who 
transferred or 5sOugh^ employmenti (5) cha rac t« ri sties and numbers of 
adult lifslong learnersi (6) tuition nna financial aid; (7) 
activities and characteristics of full- and part-time faculty; (8) 
adiinistra to r ch ar act tristics and gov^rnanc^ gattsrnsi (9) m^-^hod^ of 
financing community colleges; and (10) programs in progress a^ ^^ht 
American Ass?cia^-ion of Community and Junicr Colleges* Befertnces and 
sources of informa^iori are provided fez each category. (ME) 
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PACT SHEET ON TWO-YEAR COLLEGES 

INSTITUTIONS 

According to information collected in October 1978, there ara 1,234 two-year institutions in 
tha Utiicad States and outlying areas. Among these are public and independent community and 
junior colleges, aeparate campuses of individual colleges, technical institutes, and two-^ 
year branch campusea of four^year colleges and universities. Located in urban/ ru il . and 
suburban areas, these InetitutiQns can be found in every state in the United States, as well 
as In Puerto Rico, the Canal Zone, American Samoa, Canada, and in various other foreign 
countries. Within the United States there is at least one community college in each of 426 
of tho 435 Congressional districts. 

Between fall 1973, and fall 1977, the proportion of all public colleges and universities 
which are two-year rose staadlly, as did the proportion of all students in public institu- 
tions who are enrolled in two-yaar colleges* 

ENROLLMENT 

The Bureau of the Census reports that in 1970, for every 100 undergraduates enrolled in four- 
year colleges, there were 37 enrolled in two-year colleges. In 1978, however j there were 
43 two-year college students for every 100 four-year college undergraduates. 

Opening fall enrollment figures for 1978 showed that 4^304,058 students were enrolled in 
two-yMr Institutions for credit courses, both full--tlme and part-^time. This represents 
35 percent of the total undergraduate enrollment in this country. Over hald (53 percent) 
of all students enrolled in postsecondary institutions for the first time were enrolled in 
two-year colleges. 

Two-year colleges are the only aegment of postsecondary education projected for growth. The 
National Center for Education Statistics believes that between 1976 and 1986 two-year col- 
lege enrollment may increase by as much as 35 percent. 

STUD ENTS 

Women made up 52 percent of the total headcount enrolment and 53 percent of the part-time 
headcount enrollment in comfflunity and junior colleges. Minority student enrollment la 26,7 
percent of the full-time enrollment at two-year colleges, and 19^8 percent of part-time en- 
rollment, according to the new 1979 Minority Report; Data and Dialogue , an AACJC publication. 
Data from the Bureau of the Census show that in 1976, 62 percent of the students in two-year 
cdlleges were over age 21* 

FACULTY AND ADMINIgTRATION 

In order to serve the diverse group of students enrolled In two-year Inititutions a reported 
208,831 faculty members and 16,705 administrators were employed for the 1978-79 academic 
year, as of October 1978. In addition, 15,077 other professionals, Including librarians and 
eounaelora, are reported. Three out of four two-year college faculty have the master's 
degreei 6 percent of all full-time, two-year college faculty had the doctorate in 1970, 
but eatlmates Indicate the figure may now be close to 20 percent* 
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TUITION AND FEES 



While rates vary from college to college or from state to statei tw-^year college tuition 
remains generally low. Average charges for tuition and required fees are approxiraately 
$394,00 for public Golleges for the current year, 1978-79. At independent, ot private, two- 
year colleges the average for the current year is $1,792*00. These averages represent In- 
creases of 10»9 percent for public colleges and 6.4 percent for private colleges compared 
with the previous yeir. 

PROGRAMS 

Community, junior, and technical colleges offer a variety of programs designed to meet the 
needs of many kinds of students » A Kational Center for Education Statistics report estl'- 
mates that over 1,300 different nccupational programs are offered by these inatltutionSi . ^ 
As well as occupational and liberal arts programs leading to the associate degree, these - 
insticuttons also provide short-term training courses leading to specialised certificates 
and diplomas. By far, the greatest proportion of sub-'baccalaureate degrees were earned at 
twQ-'year public Institutions , which showed a 61.2 percent tncreaae in awards conferred 
since 1970-71* In most two-yetir colleges, conmiunity education is provided through a mul^ 
titude of noncrecit courses, Noncredit courses enroll about 4 million students. Several 
innovative concepts are used in these conmiunity and junior college programs, among them: 
credit by examination, cooperative education, volunteer service programs, individualized 
instruction, citizen education and multi-medla instructions. 
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year from Publications Services, AACJCj Washington* D,C, 20O36, 

Digest of Statistics on High er Educa tion in the United States 1973"-1978 i Teachers 
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secondary Schools . National Center for Education Statistics. 
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ENROLLMENT IN TWO-YEAR COLLEGES 



All Two-Year Institutions 
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All enrollment dat are headcount rather than FTE figures and include all students enrolled 
fun-time or part-time In courses for credit. In 19785 two-year colleges also reported 
that 3p078,079 people participated in comniunity education programs offered by the colleges 
but carrying no academic credit. This is an Increase of eight percent from 1977 to 1978. 

The Bureau of Postsecondary Education believes that continuing (non=cred1t) education In 
cofmunity colleges has increased 500 percent between 1968 and 1978, Two-year colleges now 
have more institutions offering non-credit activities for adults and more participating 
adults than any other segment of higher education. 

Fall 1976 opening term enrollment reflected only a small increase due primarily to a drop 
of 200*000 in veterans' enrollment. Fall 1977 data reflected a stabilization of enroll- 
mentSi while fall 1973 notes a slight decrease* The decrease In public two-year colleges 
is less than one percent (0*02). Part-time enrollment makes up 61 percent of the total. 

Although the number of people In the traditional college-going age of 18-24 will now be 
declining, enrollinents in community and Junior colleges are expected to continue to hold 
steady or show modest growth* Enrollment of those 35 years of age and older In two-year 
colleges increased 30 percent between 1974 and 1976. 

Enrallment projections formfte National Center for Education Statistics Indicate that be- 
tween 1976 and 1986 enrollment at two-year institutions may increase by as much as 35 
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percent, while enronment at four-=year coneges is projected to decrease by three oercent 
in the same ten-year period. There is potential for growth as shown by Educational Test- 
ing Service, which reports that there are 46 minion adult learners now learning through 
non-school organizations. 

The largest percentage drop between 1977 and 1978 was for full-time male enrollees* The 
AACJC 1979 D1 rectory reports a -5.7 percent decline, 

A total of 11, 354^756 students were enrolled in all types of postsecondary institutions 
in the fall of 1978» This total represented a decrease of one-half percent compared with 
fall 1977, according to the National Center for Education Statistics, Almost 40 percent 
were enrolled In two-year colleges. 

The number of students attending college for the first time increased 1,8 percent from 
1977 to 1978 in all postsecondary institutions. Over half of these first-time students 
(53.4 percent) are attending public or private two-year colleges* 

Fall 1970 AACJC data show minority enrollment to be 22.3 percent of total headcount en- 
rollment. 

Different data sources make comparisons difficulty but it seems that black enrollment 
has increased 30 percent and Hispanic enrollment has Increased 65 percent between 1970 
and 1978. 

The 1976 Higher Education General Information Survey reported that 38,8 percent of all 
minority students in higher education were in two-year colleges* 

Attendance patterns of women have significantly affected enrollment statistics in all 
postsecondary Institutions. According to AACJC data, the part-time enrollment of women 
In two-year colleges increased by 3.4 percent between fall 1976 and fall 1977, This was 
the only segment of credit enrollment to show any real grov/th* 

AACJC enrollment data are available for each Institution with summaries by state in the 
1979 Community, Junior, and Tec hnical College Directory, 

AACJC minority data, both enrollment adn employment , are available in the 1979 Minority 
Report: Data and Dialogue. 
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TYPES OF PROGRAMS OFFERED IN WO-YEAR COLLEGES 




Community^ junior^ and cechnical colleges offer the following major types of HbB 
programs i 

0 Vocational/Occupational/Techriical. This category of programs includes training in such 
fields as data processing technologies; health services and paramedical technologies 
such as denial hygiene^ medical records; engineering technologies , including automotive^ 
dieael and welding programs; business and cotmnerce cechnologies j including restaurant 
management J accountings and communications; and public service technologies such as 
recreation and social workj police and fire science programs. These programs are de- 
signed to lead directly to employment in a specific established or emerging field; such 
programs lead to a certificate, diploma or associate degree. This area of education 
shows strong growth. 

^ Transfer /Liberal Arts/CQllege Parallel, These programs are designed for students who 
plan to continue their postsecoindary education at a four-year college or university* 
The programs are comparable to the first two years of a baccalaureate degree program 
and usually terminate in the associate degree. 

^Community Education and Special Interest Programs , Other major programs are offered 
for those students or community members interested in civic, cultural, or recreational 
couftes not carrying academic credit toward a degree, diploma, or certificate. Specific 
programs are alio daslgned far such groups gs women returning to school, labor union 
mtmbers, senior citizens, and those seekitig job upgrading skills. Developmental and 
remedial programs, most often in comnunicatlDn skills, are also of fared at two-'year 
colleges. 

During the 1960 's enrollment in occupational programs began to grow, largely because more 
new programs were begun and becauie enroilments in all programs were increasing* 

Since the mid^siKties, occupational enrollment has not only increased in numbers, it has 
Increased at a higher rate than either total enrollment or transfer enrollment* 

For the 1976-77 year 58 percent of the associate degrees were awarded for occupational cur-- 
riculums* A little over half (51 percent) of these degrees were in the fast growing 
science or engineering related currlculuins. In 1970-71^ 54,3 percent of the awards were 
in arts and sciences, in 1976 arts and science awards had dropped to 42 percent. 

Occupational programs enrolling the largest numbers of students arei business commerce 
and management technologies including secretarial; nursing and allied health; electronics 
and machine technologies; and police and corrections. 

Of the first'-tlme, full-^time students attending two-year colleges, 79.4 percent cited 
"ability to get a better job" as a primary reason for attending. 

Enrollment in occupational/vocational programs offered at the postsecondary level in all 
types of public institutions has increased from 207,201 in 1965 to 2,807,505 in 1978^ ac- 
cording to data from the U,S, Office of Education. 

Although enrollment in occupational programs is increasing, in many two-'year colleges the 
humanities and general education are enjoying renewed interest throygh such specially de- 
signed programs as conferences, courses by newspaper, educational television courses, and 
Interdisciplinary prpgrams. The only humanities courses that have seen an enrollment 
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increase are political science (4 percent), and interdisciplinary humanities (6 percent). 



The types of fields women are preparing to enter appear to be shifting. Woitien accounted 
for 48-5 percent of science and engineering related degrees in 1975-76* Overall women had 
greater percentage increasea than men in all but two curriculum divisions health and 
public service related technologieSi 

The U*S, Office of Education believes there are well over four million non»credit students 
this year, while ten years ago there were just over three-quarters of a million. This is 
nearly a 500 percent growth In coiraTiunlty education enrollment in two-year colleges between 
1958 and 1978, 

According to a study done by the MGJC Coimnunity Education Center, 95 percent of the two- 
year coHeges responding to a survey on community education services indicated their com- 
mitment: to the concept of offering programs with the needs of their communities in mind. 
These programs and servicea includes cultural events, citizen education forums, upgrading 
of job skills^ family life planning, adult basic education, health care services/ and 
special programs for women, minorities, and older adulcs. 

Information on model programs has beeu developed by a variacy of agencies^ many through 
the sponsorship of AACJC. Publications available through AACJC include information about 
programs in such areas as: Agriculture ^ Aviation, Health Care^ Energy Technologies, En^ 
vironmental Technologies, Legal Assistants, Women in Small Businesses, Citizen Education , 
Educational Employment for Older Adults* 
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LEARNERS IN TWO-YEAR COLLEGES 

In the period between 1970 and 1977 ^ the proportion of learners between 14 and 19 years 
old fell from 36 to 32 percent , About half (45 percent) of the undargraduates in the 
25-^ to 32--year age grDUp were enrolled in two-year colleges - 

As of October 1977 ^ a total of nearly 1^3 million people ^ 35 or overj ware enrolled In 
college; 60 percent of this population was participating in undergraduata programs; and 
80-4 percent were enrolled as parc=time students. 

The proportion of the two-year college learners who were delayed starters (that ISp 22— 
to 34-year-olds) enrolled in two-year colleges rose from 31 to 45 percent. 

In 1970, 53 percent of two=yaar collage learners were under 20 years old; by 1977 this 
proportion dropped to 37 percent* Part-time learners are^ on the average, older than 
full-time students. 

Students 22 years old and over have accounted for most of the growth in two-year colleges 
in the 1970 's. Two out of three of these older lesrnera attend part--time. 

National norms for full^tlma^ firit^tltne ttm3Tmmn indicate that 20,4 percent of those en- 
rolled in two-year instltutioni are from flanilies with Incomei of less then $12|500, 

Women have become the majority group among all undergraduate learners in the ''traditional" 
age group of 21 or under. Women learners who are over 35 yeari of age Increased their 
attendance rate by 5,9 percent between 1974 and 1976, AACJC annual fall enrollment data 
indicate that women comprise half of the full-time population and over half (52 percent) 
of the part-ttae population # 

Comnunity colleges enroll 38.8 percent of the nation's minority students. According to 
a new AACJC minority study, from 1970 to 1978 there was a 52 percent tocrease In minority 
enrollment. Black enrollment Increased by about 30 percent and Hispanic enrollment In-- 
creased 65 percent. States with the highest minority enrollment Include Hawaii, New 
MaxlcOi Alaska, Louisiana, South Carolina^ Alabama^ Callfornias Texas, Maryland, and 
Mlsaisslppi* Almost one-fourth of the two-^year college enrollment is from a minority 
group* 

More learners in two-year colleges are older, married, attending part-^tlmej from less 
affluent homes * aaid with parents who have leas education than students in four-year col- 
keges and universities. Among two-year college students^ 26.7 percent were married and 
living with their spouses, while 14.3 percent of the four-year college studeits are 
married. Of the two-year college students 22 and older, 54 percent are married. 

Data on college enrollments from the National Longitudinal Study of the High School Class 
of 1972 reveal that 60 percent of the students initially peering two-year institutions 
either completed a course of study, transferred to a four-year Institutloni or were 
still enrolled two years after college entry* 

The National Center for Education Statistics (NCES) divides students into high, middle, 
and low ability levels. About 39 percent of the atudents going to conmunity colleges 
are from the high ability level. 



Of the first-time, full-time students attending two-=year colleges, 79.4 cited "ability t© 
get a better job" as a primary reason for attending^ 38,2 percent of these students eelaeted 
their college because of its good academic reputation^ 21.3 percent Belected their college 
because of low tuition rates. 

Approximately one out of five high school seniors either plans to attend a two-year college 
or plans to attend both a two-year and a four-year college, A little over 42 percent of 
the f lrst--tlme, full-time freshmen at two-year colleges plan to obtain a bachelor's degree. 

According to The Ameri can Freshman; Nat igna l Norms, two-year CDlleges enroll a larger per- 
centage of the physically handicapped students than other segiiients of higher education. 

Census Bureau data from 1977 full-time workers reveal male workers with four years of high 
school earned an average salary of 115,434, while males with one to three years of college 
earned $16,235. Average Inconie for women with four years of high school was $8^894^ while 
wpmen with one to three years of college earned $105157* 

Similarly, the unemploymenc rate of workers in 1977 indicates that in the age group 16-24, 
9.1 percent of those with one to three years of college were unemployed, while 13,3 percent 
of these in the same age group with four years of high school were unemployed. 

Women, minorities, and persons over 24 have now become the "traditional" rather than the 
"non-traditional" student. Americans continue to grow older. Estimated increasea is age 
categories show the 65 to 74 age gro ,i increasing 39 percent between 1975 and 2010. 

In fall 1978, part-time students comprised 61 percent of the for-credit haadeount enroll^ 
ment in two-year collages. 
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FOLLOW-UP AND TRANSFER OF TWO-^YEAR COLLEGE STUDENTS 



A number of states and coneges are following up their students after graduation. The 
Virginia Department of Community Colleges i for exaniples surveyed all of the students en- 
rolled in occupational programs from 1966 to 1969 and found that 72 percent of these stu- 
dents were working full-time, adn that a majority reported their jobs were related to 
their programs of study, 

Maryland's statewide follow-up found that half of the respondents were preparing for 
transfer, one-third were Interested in career development , and one-sixth were enrolled 
in courses for personal interest. Sixty percent of the respondents said they had 
achieved their primary educational goal. Only half of the students who entered in fall 
1972 stated that receiving an AA degree was a primary educational goal* 

In Illinois 5 the statewide study showed that 56 percent enrolled to prepare for employ^ 
ment, but other students named short-term objectives that could be met by taking only 
a few courses. It was also found that over three out of four former community college 
occupational students ^ Including both graduates and non-graduates ^ were employed either 
full- or part-time; over 10 percent were full-time students, and only four percent were 
unemployed, 

Tex-SIS (the student information study for the Texas Education Agency) data show that 
the major reason for discontinuing enrollment was conflicting job hours and that 90 
percent of all students enrolled were also employed over 30 hours a week. 

Data from the National Longitudinal Study of the High School Class of 1972 indicates 
that of the students initially enrolling 1n a two-year college in 1972* nearly one- 
quarter had transferred to a four-year college by 1974. 

According to the same study i the majority of students who enrolled in any type of 
instruction in ISZZ, but were not enrolled 1n 1974, withdrew for non-academic reasons- 
Students who worked full -time withdrew at almost double the rate of those with part- 
time or with no jobs. About 46 percent of all students not continuously enrolling 
in any type of institution planned to re-enter college within one year. 

It was estimated that at least 10 percent of all community college students have attended 
four-year colleges prior to their attendance at community colleges. Transfer St udents in 
Institu tions of Higher Education data show that the number of students who transferred 
from a four-year to a two-year school was approximately equal to the number who trans- 
ferred from two-year to four-year colleges* The majority of students transferring to 
two-year institutions from four-year colleges do so "to attend a less expensive school." 
Approximately half of middle Income students who transferred (as freshmen) to a two-year 
school cited this cost factor* 

Community and junior colleges showed a 61.2 percent increase in associate degree and 
other formal awards in the six year period between 1970-71 and 1975-76. The total num- 
ber of associate degrees and awards Increased more than any other degree category. 

Although men still outnumbered women among degree recipients^ wo^ien's representation 
increased from 42.8 to 46*2 percent over the six year period* 
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There was a marked shift for both mean and women away fron) arts and sciences and general 
programs tov/ard occupational curriculums. In 1972-73, for the first tinie, more than half 
(51.5 percent) of the awards were granted in occupational categories. By 1975-76 this 
percent had grown to 57.5. 

A West Virginia study notes the effects of transfer shock were reflected in an initial 
decrease in GPA during the first semester after transfer; but by the time 30 semester 
hours were completed GPA's were slightly better than 

A Florida study of credit by examination found that the CLEP students who graduated from 
the comniunlty college entered the State University at a higher rate than did non-CLEP 
students and earned their degrees at a pace significantly faster (7 months) than the 
non-CLEP graduates. 

In a recent College Entrance Exaniination Board study^ approximately B^OOO prospective stu- 
dents were asked about their college plans. Nearly 40 percent of those surveyed Indicated 
that they planned to attend a public community college^ and older students (72 percent of 
the "over 30*' group) were more likely than younger students (36 percent of the "under 18" 
group) to select a public community college. 

The types of students attending two-year colleges, the programs they selectt and the goals 
they hope to achieve^ are so varied that 1t is misleading to assume entering students will 
complete an associate degree within two years. Recent data from a California study ^ for 
example, show that the average length of time used to earn the two-year degree is two and 
a half to three years* 

Since two-year colleges enroll stuch a large proportion of part-time students (over 58 per- 
cent) who are often Interested in taking one or two courses ^ but may have no long-term 
degree plans, the term "drop-out," used to describe students who do not complete a degree, 
is al so misleading. 

Results of a Florida study indicate that if the work "drop-out" were redefined to include 
only those students who have not reached their educational goals three years from the time 
they enter a community college and who have no plans to complete these goals, the percentage 
of "drop-outs" is less than two percent. 
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THE ADULT LIFELONG LEARKER IN 
TWO-YEAR COLLEGES 

Of the 40,000,000 adults who will be going through a career change in the next 10 
years, 24,000,000 will be turning to institutions like the coiranunity colleges for training 
and/or retraining* 

Several state studies of part-time and full-times mid-life adulti found that most are at-^ 
tending college for j ob/career-'related reasons. Concurrent employment is high among part- 
time students with about 93 percent employed, working an average of 41.5 hours per week, 
and about 52 percent of the full-time students employed and working an average of 33 hours 
per week. 

There are an estimated 64 million particlpgnts in variniis kinds of postsecondary education. 
Between 17 and 18 million are enrolled in some kind of school or college, compared to 46 
million learning through non-school organizations. 

It has been suggested that in any given year about four-fifths of all adults engage in self- 
directed or "do-it-yourself" learning, relying on what has been termed --individually used 
sources. " 

Adult and continuing adueatian activities were offered by 2,225 colleges and universities 
during 1975-76, This rapresentsd a 102 percent inersase from 1,102 institutions which re- 
ported offering nonoredit adult and continuing education programs when surveyed in 1967-68 • 

Two-year collegas constituted 44.6 percent of ths total Institutions offering adult educa- 
tion in 1975-76 and aocounted for 47.3 percent of the total re|istrants. The largest num- 
ber of registrations were reported for careers in business and management, education, 
health professions, and fine and applied arts* 

No fees are charged the elderly learner at 76 percent of the two-year colleges, 

A Continuing Education Unit (CEU) is earned through 10 contact hours of participation in an 
organized adult and continuing education or aKtenaion experience under re^onsible spm^^ip_. 
capable direction, and qualified instruction. This definition, developed in the early 1970 s, is 
now used by almost half of the two-year colleges. 

As the occupational structure of the country continues to change as a result of job retracing 
needs, technological innovations, expanded social services, entry f ^^^^^"^^^^^3^^ 
Ufa. and growth of leisure time, most providers of occupational training seem likely to prosper. 

mile a few states (California, Texas, and Wisconsin) faced with fiscal stringancy have attempted 
not to expand but to reduce existing statt support for adult programs, most current opinion polls 
show strong citizen support for education. 

Whll. there is increased Interest In providing f "="i°"»\°P'>°"""t'/^^^^^^^ 

show . taster rate of grovth for students aged 22 to 34 than for the "'f '^51'"' " J'/„«^^^^^ 

growth for the consUerably '^^^l^'^^'^l'^J^ll^r^^^^^^^ 

:Ll:rio„'"e°p:»t\r.."LT;roit^^://of°tf e students are sMe to ta.e advan- 

cage of existing scate and federal programs of student financial aid. 

Betvaen 1972 and 1978 tha number of women over 35 enrolled In postsecondary education 
doubled while the number of nen increased by one-quarter. 

^ n«, Duoe^t ni».l,/N.W./Sul fT i^|n/wa ^ i^ mB| p nyn.n. 20036 /20M9a-7QSO 
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The U. S. Office of Education denies assistance to students whOi 



. are enrolled on less than a half-time (6 credit hours) basis. 

. are not enrolled in a degree/certif icate-orientad program in which academic credit 
is being earned* 

• do not meet financial need eligibility guidelines, 

VMle the rate of poverty among the elderly has been cut from 29»5 percent in 1967 to 
14,1 percent in 1977» shrinking purchasing power brings many to the edge of povefty. 
Minorities and non-married women are especially vulnerable. It has been suggested that 
intervention in the middle years, in terras of education and Job creation geared toward 
self-sufficiency (both on a personal and economic level) , could help reduce the graying 
of the federal budgets 
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TUITION AND FINANCIAL AID 

Costs of attending two-year colleges are genarally low* Data collected by the AACJC for the 
1978-79 academic year indicate that the average tuition and fees at public two-^year collegas are 
$394, At private two-year colleges the average is $1,792* These averages represent an in- 
crease of 10* 9 percent over the preceding year for public two-year colleges and 6.4 percent for 
private tWD»year colleges. These averages are for state, county and/or district student* 

The College Entrance EKamination Board, using a SMple of ppstsacondary tostitutionSi 
determinad that for 1978-^79 booUs and suppliei would yosl a yommunity college studenc 
$197 for 9 months and transportation would average $432, It is believed that total coats 
for a comnunity college student ^ tuition^ fees, transportation, personal expenses, room 
and board, and books and supplies would be about $2,426, 

In many states low tuition at public two^-year colleges is the outgrowth of their educa-- 
tional philosophy. This philosophy is designed to provide students of all economic back- 
grounds with the opportunity to continue their education. All of California's public com-* 
raunity collegas are tuition'-f ree, for exsmple* Many two-year colleges have diffMent 
cuition and fee rates for students living vaithin the statei distristi or county of the 
individual college. 

The U.S. Bureau of the Census in a population characteristics study fQund that tw©--year 
college students receive their Incotna from three fliajor sources while attending college. 
About 53 percent use earnings from employment while attending school; 27 percent receive 
income from their families; 24 percent from personal savings. Other sources of income 
include spouses' earnings, Veterans' benefits, grants from state and local sources, loa^as^ 
and student aid. 

Shifts have been noted among students from high and middle socioeconomic levels from four- 
year to two-^year colleges* Observers believe rising costs in middle Income families are 
encouraging attendance at lower cost institutions. 

The National Association of State Universities and Land-Grant Colleges and the College 
Board agree to the following ranking from least eKpenaive to most eKpensive area of the 
nation (using tuition and fees as the indicator); Westp Southwest, Mid-west, Mld-^At lant Ic , 
with New England having the highest tuition and fees. 

Among the first-time, full--time freshmen attending public two-year colleges, 15.8 percent 
are from families with incomes of less than $6,000, 42*5 percent are from families with 
irioomes of $12*500 or less, over half are from fmillea with Incomes less than $15,000. 
About 15 percent are from families earning $25,000 or more while a third of the public 
university students come from this higher income bracket. 

The National Freshmen Norms for fall 1978 Indicate that 76.5 percent of cosomunity college 
freshmen receive no grant or scholarship aid, 36,8 percent receive no help from their 
parents, and only 25 percent receive $1,000 or more of their exposes from their family. 

The same report notes that 13,5 percent of the two-year college students indicate major 
ccvticern about financing their education while 51*6 percent expressed some concern. 
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Data from an American Council on Education study for 1^75-77 itidi^ate that more thtn 1.9 
million students in postsecondary education received aid under t^^ following U.S* Office 
of Education assistance programs- Basic Edueational Opportunity Grants (BEOG) ^ Suppleraental 
Educacional Opportunity Grants (SEOG) , State Student Iticwt^yg Grants (SSIG) , College Work 
.Study Programs (CWS), National Direct Student Loans (NDSL) , and C^aranteed Student Loan 
' Programs (GSL)» . 

Of these 1,937,000 students , 28.5 percent are enrolled itl Public tWo--year colleges and ^' 
2.3 percent are in independent two-year colleges. The lo^j^rtty W^te BEOC recipients, 
A total of 36.3 percent of the public two-year college atd reclpl^^ts were independent 
students. 

The American College Testing Programs' Student Need Analysis s^rvi^e permits most students 
applying for aid to submit only one need analysis data collection document to apply for all 
forms of aid. The period for submitting applications fot ai^ the 1979=80 schoal yaar 
began January 1, 1979 and will conclude April 15, 1980, The appji^ation period for 1979-80 
Basic Grants runs from January 1, 1979 to March 15, 1980* 

Half a million student applications were rejected for student SL±d for the 1977-78 year* 
A substantial portion of these were from cormnunlty colleges, ^j^g three main reasons for 
rejection were no signature, no social security number j ^t\d txicQflitstent Income 
information, 
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FACULTY IN TWO TiM COLLEGES ^l^H 

From October 1977 to October 1978 the number of faculty teaching full-time and part- 
time at both public and private two-year colleges tocreased 4 percent from 199,591 
to 208,831. 

Of all part--time faculty members in postsecondary institutions 52,6 percent are em-^ 
ployad in two-year colleges^ 

According to an American Council of Education study, the majority of two-year Insti- 
tutions offer their faculty a social security public retirement plan* 

Issues surrounding part-time faculty are now of keen interest. The Instructional 
ACCTion Center is studying expectations of part-time faculty and differences between 
full-time and part--time faculty* 

Of all full-time faculty in two-year colleges 12.6 percent are full professors , 
25*8 are associate professprSs 37.2 assistant professors ^ md 24*4 percent are 
instructors* 

The proportion of faculty teaching f^ll-time (deftoed as a teaching load of nine 
hours or more) continues to daereasfe. In the fall of 1974 ^ 51 percent taught full- 
time. By fall 1978, 43 percent of the faculty taught full-time* 

Of the part-time faculty who are semiretired 44.4 percent are in two-year cDlleges, 
This is a group consisting of ex-full-tlme academics, eK-full-tlmers ©utside academe 
and those who have taught part-time during their entire career. 

ApproKimately two-thirds of all faculty menhers are men though the percentage of 
woman is increasing. In 1976= women comprised 35 percent of faculty ^ as compared 
with 37 percent In 1978* 

Average salaries for faculty who are teaching full-time on a nine to ten month con- 
tract in two-year eolltges, ijicludlng both public and private, are $17,140 for men 
and $15,512 for women. The over-all average for faculty at two-year colleges, accord- 
ing to the National Center for Education Statistics, was $17,110 for the 1977-78 

academic year. 

Compensation levels in postsecondary aducatloii increased by 5.9 percent from 1976- 
77 to 1977-78. During the sme period, the aest-of-llvtag rose by 7.1 percent. 

For public two-year colleges, faculty teaching fyll-tlme oaanlne to tan month 
contract earn an average of $17 »360| at private two-year colleges the average is 
$12,840* An assistant professor with a salary of $17,880 wuld saad an tacrease of 
14 percent, or $2,497 to achiave a 1972-73 level of real compensatiOT. 

From an toerlcan Council on Education itudy. It ims reported that 47 percent of 
the public two-year and 39 percmt of the private two-year collages grant tenure 
to their faculty* In public two-year colleges 56 percTOt of faculty have tenure 
status while 50 percent f faculty In prlvftta tw-y^r callages have tenure status. 

^ (OVER) 
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Both public and Indtptndmt colleges have probationary periods for tenurei the length 
of the period usually varies ttom two to five years » with some colleges requltisig as 
long as seven years bafore granting tenurei 

In 1970, six pereent of these faculty held the doctoratei now the astimate is close to 
14 perciMt. It Is pr^lcted that by 1980, 20 to 22 percent of all eomunlty eollege 
faculty will have the doetorate* Twenty-four percent of the faculty without doctorates 
are currently working toward one. Approxittately three out of four faeulty have the 
master's degree. 

Two-year college Instructors spend significantly more time in the classroom than do 
their four-year college counterparts. Most faculty in two-year colleges teach from 
12^17 hours per week, the average belJig 15 hours* 

An Educational Testing Service study fomid that at almost tWD-thlrds of two-year col- 
leges there is a campus coraraittea in charge of faculty development, A survey of ad- 
ministrators showed that areas of interest for staff development Include i aspects of 
the t\^o— year college j, currlculuffl arid learning ^ remedial education^ and counseling, 
among others* 

According to a study done for the Academic Collective Bargaining Information Service* 
approKimately one-third (34 percent) of all two--year colleges and campuses are repre- 
sented by bargaining agents or contracts. 

Data from the Educational Testing Servicers study indicate that at nearly all two-- 
year colleges (87 percent) there Is a "periodic review of the perfonaanee of all 
faculty members*" 

Projected Impact of retirement at 70 is expected to be minljaal through 1982* After 
that projections show a precipitous decline in the number of new faculty members 
hired . 
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According to reports from approximately U230 two-year Institutions in 
October 1978* there are 2O85831 faculty employed in these institutions 
Including a total of 200,213 in public two-year colleges and 85618 1n Indepen- 
dent twO'-year colleges the total number of faculty teaching both full-time and 
part-time in all two-year colleges increased fay four percent from October 1977 to October 
1978. 

The number of students attending these colleges part-time has Increased, and the total en- 
rollment, fun«time and part-times at public and private two-year colleges decreased 
slightly from 4,309,984 in October 1977 to 4,304.058 in October 1978. 

Faculty teaching part-time Increased from fall 1974, when 50 percent were enployed part- 
time, to fall 1978i when the proportion Increased to 57 percent. 

SELECTED JOB-RELATED CHARACTERISTICS OF PART-TIMERS IN AAUP STUDY 



All 

Characteristics of Semi- Hopeful Full- Home-^ Part- Part- Part- 

This Group Retired Student Full -time Mooner worker Mooner Unknowner Timers 

Percent at 

Two-year institution 44.9 50,9 51.3 58.7 42.6 50.8 52.8 52*6 

According to the National Center for Education Statistics publication, Projections of 
Education Statistics to 1985-86, tw-year institutions are expected to enrolT a totaT 
of 5,225,000 students in the fall of 1980, Between 1965 and 1975, however, two-year 
colleges more than tripled their enrollments, while between 1975 and 1985 enrollment 
Is expected to increase from 3*8 million students to about 5,7 mm ion, an increase 
of about 50 percent* 

Close to half of all students enrolled in two-year colleges are taking courses in 
occupational/technical fields. Faculty trained in such areas as health technologies, 
business adn data processing technologies and public service fields may be In the most 
demand in the years ahead* 

Occupational outlooks through 1985 indicate that there will be keen competition for both 
college and university teaching positions because the supply of new master's and doctoral 
degree candicates will more than meet the demand. 

According to NCES, employinant of full-time teaching faculty in all postsecondary education 
will show small growth through 1982 and will then drop by 5*7 percent over the next three- 
year period* After 1985 no Increase can be expected* 

Data show that over 75 percent of two-year college faculty have the master's degree and 
that nearly 14 percent have the doctorate. It is predicted that by 1980 about 20 to 22 
percent of these faculty members will either have or be working on the doctoral degree. 
Data from the Bureau of Labor Statistics indicate there will be more than two Ph.D.- 
holders for every position requiring a Ph.D, 

Passage of the Age Discrimination in Employment Act (ADEA) means that after July 1, 1982 
mandating retirement before age 70 is illegal. Under this Act projected junior faculty 
opentngs for all postsecondary education is zero for six years with recovery conmiencing 
only after 1988. 
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Information from a 1977 survey indicates that few states require a fonnal teaching certifi- 
icate. The requirements are usually slightly different for faculty teaching academic or 
general education programs than for those teaching in technical fields. Certification 
requirements for academic faculty often consist of a master's degree 1n the subject area; 
for technical fields^ the requirement is commonly at least a bachelor's degree, with ex- 
perience as a technician in the subject area, AUhough there may be no formal certifi- 
cation requirements, prospective facutly may also be asked for evidence of teaching ex- 
perience or courses in teaching or education. 

Aceording to the 1979 AACJC Minority Report ^ between 1970 and 1978 black faculty increased 
55 percent and Hispanic faculty increased 260 percent, while there has been small growth 
for Asians and little or no growth for American Indians* 

For specific Information about requirements for the position you seek, consult your local 
public library, college placement office, or area community or junior college, A listing 
of all two-year colleges can be found in the Community, Junior, and Technical College 
Directory. (Availabie for $10 — from AACJC Publications", One Dupont C1rcle"*~N JL , Suite 
410, Washington, D.C. 20036.) 

Other Information about teaching positions in two-year colleges can be obtained from: 
1) the "Positions Open'' section of the Community and Junior Colleges Journal , One Dupont 
Circle, Suite 410, Washington^ DX. 20036; 2) The Career Staffing Center, 621 

Duke Street, Alexandria, 1/irginia 22314t 3) advertised positions in The Chronicle of 
Higher Education, 1333 New Hampshire Avenue, N.W,, Washington, D.C. 20036. 

In applying for a faculty position, it is often a good idea to: 1) detennine whether there 
are vacancies in your particular field; 2) write to the appropriate department chairperson 
or dean outlining your interest and including a resumes 3) know the job requirements; 
4) describe your special qualifications; 5) learn about the particular college; 6) have a 
background knowledge of the philosophy of the cormiunity and junior college, 

SOME SELECTED READINGS ON THE COMMUNITY/JUNIOR COLLEGE; 

Bolles, Richard N. Wh_at_Color is Your Parachute? A practical manual for job hunters, 

Berkeley p Callfornias Ten Speed Press, 1978 edition, 
Cohen, Arthur M, and Associates. College Responses to Community Demands . San Francisco: 

Jossey-BasSs 1975. 

Corwins Thomas M. , Knepper, Paula Finance and Emplo.yme nt Impl ications of Raising the 
Mandatory Retirement Age for Fa culty . American Council on Education, Washington, D.C. , 
TS78. 

Crossi P* Beyond the Open D oor: New Students to Higher Education. San Francisco: 
Jossey-Bass, 1971, 

Gilbert, Fontelle, ed. 1979 Minority Report: Data and Dialogue , AACJC. 1979, 

Gleazer, Edmund d Jr. Project Focus : A Forecast Study of Community College s, New York: 

McGraw-HilU 1 973. ^ ___ 

Kelly, M, and Wilbur^ L, Teaching In the Community-Junior College . New York: Aopleton- 

Century-Crofts, 1970. 

KoQS^ L. V. The Cormunity College Student . Gainesville: University of Florida Press, 1970 
Medsker, L. and Tillery, D. Breaking the Access Barriers: A Profile of Two-Year 

Colleges> New York: McGraw-Hill , 1971 . 
RouicHe, J. , and Pitman, J* C, A Modest Proposal : Student s Can Learn, San Francisco: 

Jossey-Bass» 1972, 

Thornton, J* W., Jr* The Community Junior College (3rd edition) New York: Wiley, 1972. 
Tuckman, Howard P. "Part-Time Faculty^'' AAUP Bulletin , The American Association of 
University Professors, December 1978. 
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ADMINISTRATION AND GOVERNANCE 
IN THE TWO-YEAR COLLEGE 



In the fall of 1978* approximately 1,200 two-yiar colleges reported a total of 16,728 
administrators and 14,613 professional support staff such as librarians and counselors. 
About one In four administrators is a woman^ 46 percent of the professional support staff 
are women. 

Using the two year period 1976-1978, the ratio of administrators to faculty increased by 
2.6 percent, while the ratio of professional staff to faculty Increased 6.1 percent. 

Salaries for administrators are reported by type and size of institution by the College 
and University Personnel Association. In the 1977-78 report, the chief executive officer 
in public two-year colleges with headcount enrollments between UOOO and 2,499 earns a 
median salary of $34*245 per yeari the chief academic officer^ $26s9a2| the chief student 
life officer, $23,500. 

In the same type of institution, median salaries are given for the following administra- 
tors: director of admissions, $19,000^ development officer, $22,000^ director of Insti- 
tutional research $21,456; public relations officer, $1 7,235^ 

The 1979 AACJC Minority Report Indicates that 13-9 percent of the administrators in two- 
year colleges are from minority groups, and 16*4 percent of the professional staff are 
from minority groups. 

In a recent study of community and junior college trustees and presidents, AACJC found 
that 90 percent of public college presidents and 95 percent of public college board 
chairmen feel the Board has made a clear distinction between setting policy and adminis- 
tering the institution; 93 percent of the independent conege presidents and 93 percent 
of their chalrnien also feel that a clear distinction has been made. 

There are approximately 540 boards which are locally appointed or elected to govern two- 
year public colleges. In 17 states complete legal responsibility for the governance of 
public two-year colleges rests with a state-level board rather than a local governing 
board, 

A Pennsylvania study finds that only one-third of the state legislation that impacts 
comfnunlty colleges is designed especially for community colleges. Administrators will 
want to keep alert for legislation that may Indirectly Impact on their institutions. 

The presidency has an expected turriover rate of one per every four and one-half years. 
Some 300 searches will be conducted annually during the next few years. Each selection 
will attract a minimum of 50 candidates* 

With emphasis on accountability and productivity, administrators may elect to be 
evaluated on a routine basis rather than in a time of crisis. Wattenbarger, Evans and 
Mears have developed a model for evaluation based on total accomplishment. 

The 1,234 two-year Institutions listed In the 1979 Conffi unlty, Junior, and Technical 
CoJ 1 e |e D1 rec tory Include 78 multi-carnpus distrlctsi 187 private two-year colleges, and 
approximately 90 two-year branches of four-year colleges and universities. Trends in 
financing two-year colleges are clearly toward state and away from local sources. 

Sources of information about employment in administration in two-year colleges include 
advertising in The Chronicle of Higher Education , 1n the Confflunity and Junior College 
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Journal , and in other national publications. The Higher Education Administration Referral 
Service, Suite 510, One Dupont Circle, Washington* D,C. 20036, also provides employment 
listings. Another source of information Is the Career Staffing Center, 621 Duke Street i 
Alexandria, Virginia 22314. 

Other associations providing information on administration are: 

College and University Personnel Association, Suite 650, One Dupont Circle, N*N. 
Washington, D.C, 20036 

National Association of College and University Business Officers, Suite 510, One 
Dupont Circle, N.W,, Washington, O.C, 20036/ 

National Association for Women Deans, Administrators, and Counselors, 1028 
Connecticut Avenue, N.W,, Washington, D.C. 

REFERENCES AND SOURCES OF INFORMATION 

1977-78 Administrative Compensation Survey* Washington, D,C.: Conege and University 
Personnel Association, 1978, 

Alfred, Richard E., Fremer, Judith, and Lightfleld, Timothy. "A Growing Role for Institu- 
tional Research,*' CormTiunity and Junior College Journal . 47 (March 1977) 

Cohen, Arthur M. Institutional Administrator or Educational Leader? The Junior College 
President. ERIC Clearinghouse for Junior Colleges. 

Crandall, Deborah* The Personal Liability of Community College Officials. Topical 
Paper No. 61 (April 1977). Los Angeles: ERIC Clearinghouse for Junior Colleges, 
1977. 

Heermann, Barry, ed* Changing Mangerial Perspectives. New Dir ections for Community 

Colleges , No. 13* San Francisco: Jossey-Bass, 1976. 
King, Maxwell and Breuder, Robert. "Institutional Goals in Planning." Community and 

Junior Co llege Journal . 47 (December/January 1976/77), 
Lombardi, John. Noncamp us Coll eges: New Governance Patterns for Outrea ch Prog rams. 

Topical Paper No* 60 (March 1977), Los Angeles: ERIC Clearinghouse for Junior 

Colleges, 

The Duties and Responsibiliti es of the D epartrnant/Dlvision Chairman. 
Topical Paper No. 39. ERIC Clearinghouse for Junior Colleges, — 
Pray, Francis, A New Loo k at Community College Boards of Trustees and Presidents and 

Their Relationships, Whaslngton/ D,C. : AACJC, 1976/ 
Priest, Bill J. '^Update: Selecting a President." Community and Junior College Journal 

49 (December/January, 1978-79). 
Researc h Report: A Study of Community and Junior Coll ege Trustees. Washington, D,C,: 
AACJC, 1977, 

Richardson, Richard C, ed. Reforming College Governance . New pirections for Community 
Colleges, Number 10 (Summer 1 975) San Francisco: Jossey-Bass, 1975, 

Rushing/ Joe B. Changing Role of the Community College Presid ent in the Face of New 
Administrative PressuresV Washington, D,C, : AACJC, 1976. 

Wattenbarger, James L,, Evans, Dean N. , Mears, G, L. "Who's Evaluating the President?'* 
Cormunit y and Junior Colleg e Journal, 49 (February, 1979) 
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FIN^CING TWO-YEAR COLLEGES 

In 1978 J two-year colleges had higher rates of increases then four-year inititutional 
units in both current fund revenues md eKpendltures, Two--year colleges were up ,9,5 
percent in revenues and 9.7 pefcent in expenditures* 

Tvo-year colleges p both public and private, spent about $6,1 billion in fiscal year 1978, 
up 9-7 percent from the previous year* Tuition and fees accounted for about 17.6 percent 
of the revenue at two-year colleges, as compared with 25 percent of the revenue at four"- 
year collegea* 

Other sources of revenue for two-year colleges vary= Private colleges depend largely 
on tuition but also receive funding from voluntary givingi endowments, and in some 
cases, state and federal funding * Revenue for public two-year colleges is also derived 
from tuition, voluntary support and endowments , and federal fundings but the combination 
of state and/or local ta^ support la significant. 

According to data collected from 35 states by the Institute of Higher Education, Univer^ 
sity of Florida, public comaunity colleges in 18 states receive some proportion of their 
current operating budgets from local taxes. Public colleges in all 35 states received 
some state appropriations for operating funds. 

State appropriations finance over half of the operating expenses for public two-^year 
colleges in the following states; 



Alabama 

Alaska 

Arkansas 

Culorado 

Connecticut 

Delaware 

Florida 

Georgia 

Indiana 

Iowa 



Hawaii 

Kentucky 

Louisiana 

Hassachusetts 

Minnesota 

Miaslsaippi 

Montana 

Nevada 

New Mexico 

North Carolina 



North Dakota 

Oklahoma 

Rhode Island 

South Carolina 

Tennessee 

Texas 

Utah 

Virginia 
Washijigton 
West Virginia 



In the remaining states, 10 supply 70 percent , or more, of the funding for the public 
two^-year colleges* ArlEona, California, Illinois, Kansas, Nebraska, New Jersey, Oregon ^ 
Wisconsin, and Wyoming receive substantial support, over one--thlrd from local taxes. 

A study on coMnunity college financing done by the Institute of Higher Education, Unlver* 
sity of Florida, 1979, includes data on the amount of funding availabla per FTE student. 
These amounts vary in {he states surveyed from, a high of $2,634 to $1*010 per FTE, the 
average amount being $^jS^14. 

Collages tend to spend between 43 and 50 percent of their budget on iSkBttuctiaai II to 
15 percent on plant operation and maintenance; about eight percent on student services i 
and about five percent on librarlis. 

Seven states have special provisions Jji their funding formulae for developmental educa^ 
tion, often by use of a separate student/faculty ratio | ten others indicated direct 
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funding of ipecial developmental faculty, staff programs or Sftrvices. A few fund 
indirectly p for example, by awarding credit for some developmental courses, thus allowing 
normal funding. 

Several coranunlty and junior colleges have studied their economic impact on surrounding 
co™unities. One such study on the state level indicated that the total economic bene- 
fits received by the state far exceeded the tax fund appropriations for the comnunlty 
collage system. 

Revenue from state and local governmeiits for public two-year colleges is generated in 
several ways. In sone states, college budgets are negotiated with state legislatures^ 
and/or state boards; other states use funding formulae which are based on credit hours 
or enrollment sige. In states such aa California ^ Illinois ^ and Michigan ^ state fund- 
ing is also based on cDnsideration of local tax funding for each community college 
district* Another funding method is based on actual costs of specific programs at 
individual collegas or on specific curricula, 

A SHEEO survey found forty of the responding states differentiate in their funding or^ 
fee policy. The muat coimnon basis for differentiation is credit /non-credit , and to a 
lesser degree , location (on or off campus). CHANGE magazine notes that state and local 
two^-year collages report weaker trends for signed contract commitments for capital pur^ 
poses than for other segments of postsecondary education* 

Half of the public two=-year colleges and 64 percent of the independent two-year instltu-- 
tlons are projecting deficits in current operations for 1979. 

Last year s several states enacted laws that either restricted taxes or curbed public 
spending* These states included Alibatiia, California, Idaho, Illinois, Massachusetts ^ 
Missouri, Nevada, North Dakota, South Dakota^ and Texas, Preliminary data show that 
two=year institutions have been the first to be affected ^ because they are more depen- 
dent ©n property tax revenues, 

REFERENCES AND SOURCES OF INFOMATIONi 

Alfred, Richard L, , ed. , "Coping With Reduced Resources*" New Directions for Community 

Colleges. Suimner, 1978, No. 22. " " ^~ 

Andrew, Lloyd D* , and Wellsfry^ Norval L, "Comunlty College System Pays its Wayt" 

CoTOmunlty and ju nior College Journal , March 19775 p. 28. 
Chambers, M. M. Appropri ations of State TaK Funds for Operating EKpenses of Higher 

Education , 1976-77* Washington, D,Cii Association of State Universities and Land- 

Grant Colleges, 1976. 

Federal C ategorical Aid Programs , Fiscal Y ear 1976. Washington* D*C*i National Council 

for Resource Development, 1976, 
Methods of l^wo-^Year C olle ge Finance in Selected States , Sacramento , California: 

California Postsecondary Education Cornnlssion, September, 1977, 
Minter, John W, "Current Economic Trends in American Higher Education." CHANGE 

magazine, February, 1979, 
Preliroinary financial statistics of institutions of higher education from Che National 

Center for EducatlOTi Statistics, Harchp 1978* 
Ryland, Jane N. Postsecondary Developmental Edu cation, SHEEO/NCESj February * 1979. 

. State Funding Policies for Public Postsecondary Education . SHEEO /NCES. 

September ,"'1978/ 

Wat tenbarger , James L, and Stamesj Paul M, Financial Support Fatteois for Comunlty 
Colleges, Gainesville, Florida 1 Institute of Higher Education * 
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PROGR^S IN PROGRESS AT AACJC 

Energy and the Way We Live;^ A National lasues Forum , A natiDnwide dialogue designed 
to permit the entire population to enter Into a serious and thoughtful examination of past* 
present and future dlfflensions of the energy issue is being conducted by AACJC 's Coimunity 
Forums Office* The pfograttj to take place during February, March, and April of 1980 in com- 
munities across the country with coranunity college leadership, is enriched by Courses by News- 
paper, a National Public Radio series and other resources in preparation by ten national 
participating organlEations* A ten-^week Calendar of Issues serves as the frfflnework for com- 
munity forum activities* Technical assistance and materials are available from AACJC and ten 
regional coordinating colleges. Diane U, Eisenberg is the director* 

CgtTprun ity ^Qllsgss ^nd Coignuiiity Reeourcg. Cjntcr^ . A three-year program to deinurisLraie liow 
community colleges can facilitate coimnunlty development* SIk coiranunity colleges are partlcl-^ 
pating* Technical assistance is being provided by the National Self -Help Resource Center, 
whlcli is directed by Susan A* Davis. 

Community Coll e ge Ene r^ y-^Related Inforaatlon Center , A one--year program to help keep coiMDunlty 
college faculty and administrators Informed of significant energy-related activities In the 
nation. Emphasis will be placed on curriculum materials of use in the colleges* Periodic 
news letters s an energy curriculum guide, and a report on the effects of energy shortages on 
college operations %^tll be produced. James R* Mahoney Is project director. The U* S. Depart^ 
ment of Energy provldei financial support* 

Service Center for Colle^e Habor Union Cooperation , A three-^year program begun in August 
1976 to promote eonraunlty college-labor union cooperation In six areas: apprenticeship train-- 
ing, journeyman retraining, pre-retirement education^ labor studies, credit for work experi-- 
ence, and increasing utilisation of tuition benefits In union contracts. Project director Is 
William Abbott. Departtnent of Labor provides financial support. 

Servicemen's OppQrtunlty C olleges, A joint project with the Atnerlcan Association of State 
Collages and UnivarsltleSy acting on behalf of a number of other assoclatiDns in higher 
edycation, to serve educatipnal needs of servicemen. Nearly 400 two- and four-year colleges 
participate, AASCU serves as fiscal agent* James Nickerson is project director. Department 
of Defense and Carne|le Corporation support the program* 

National Center for Corounlt y Education * A center to advance cooperation among community col' 
leges, community echools and other conrniunity agencies* Fellowships are supported, Suzanne 
M. Fletcher is project director* Support comes from the Charles Stewart Mott Foundation* 

FQlicias for Lifelong Education. A three-^year project designed to raise the awareness of the 
institutional, local, state and national leveli for the development of a more favorable 
policy fraraework for lifelong education. The project is currently developing Information on 
working relationships bstween coranunity colleges and other community-based groups in an ef-- 
fort to Identify m eonitltuency for the support of lifelong education policy development* 
Jamison Gilder Is project director. The W* K, Kellogg Foundation provides financial support. 

Dissemination of Caresr E ducation Programs and Products to Comiunity Colleges . Exemp lary 
career education practices In cofflmunlty colltges will be identified, dtscribed, and reported 
in a second edition of Career Education in Cot anunit y Colleges i A Sourcebook * Five workshops 
will be planned and conductid at cofflmunlty colleges located In different geographical regions. 
Richard E. Wilson is project director. The U.S.O.E, Career Education Office provides flana-- 
cial support. 



Older Merlcans Program* A three-year program to establish a network of coramunity collegei 
that will Initiate and expand prograins and sgrvlces for older adults to develop paid and 
voluntary opportunitlea in education, business and industry ^ and government agencies. The 
network will maintain and coimiunicate current information with coramunity colleges and 
esnablish linkages with other national Drganiaations concerned about older adults. Funded by 
the Edna McConnell Clark Foundation; Jeanne Aronson is director* 

Office of VeteranaV Affairs . A prograiD to compile and disseminate information to academic 
institutions and other cooperating agencies for use in planning programs for veterans. The 
program also hosts conferences that bring together federal agencies concerning veterans and 
administrators of college programs. Darryl Kehrer is director. The program is supported by 
the Carnegie Corporation and Is jointly sponsored by the American Association of State 
Colleges and Universities* 

Higher Education Management Institu te of AACJC* A project to comnunlcate and disseminate the 
Management Development and Training Program for Colleges and Universities as developed by the 
Higher Education Management Institute. The Institute, a non-profit organization formed 
through a grant from the Exxon Education Foundation, has created and structured processes and 
materiais to meet the unique management training needs of higher education. These materials 
and processes are now available to connnunlty colleges as a complete comprehensive program on 
a cost reimbursement basis. AACJC is co^sponsoring an office with this agency at the Asspcia^ 
tion headquarters. Colleges interested in participating in the program can receive informa- 
tion and technical assistance from this office. Eldon Millar is project director. 

Adult Learni ng and Public Broadcascing , A one-year program to facilitate cooperative rela- 
tionships between conmiunity colleges and public broadcasting stationsi Through a series of 
devalopmental activities " surveys, case studies and a national convening — the project will 
enhance awareness of community college decision-^makers ^ public broadeaat offiaials and com- 
i^unity representatives of the ways telecourses can extend the instructional program of thm 
colleges and enrich Che programming of the stations. Marilyn Kressel ij project director, 
HEW^s Fund for the Improvement of Postsecondary Education provides financial support. 

Women Business Owners Orient ation Pro gram . This two-year project will develop, field test| 
and disseminate a 45-^hour curriculum and counseling model designed to assist women to suc- 
cessfully start and manage small businesses. The purpose is to raise significantly the num- 
ber of women-own^d bu^laesses. It will bridge the gap between existing ^^'orkshops and com- 
munity colleges' credit programs. Carol Ellason is the project director. The U.S. Small 
Business Admlmistration im providing financial Support. 

Credent ialing W omen's Life Experiences * The main purpose of this two-year program is to 
design* field test and provide for the implementation of a system to recognize women's life^ 
long learning. A secondary purpose is to encourage women to enter non-traditional careers. 
The project is a cooperative effort between Dr. Ruth Eskstrom of Educational Testing Service 
and Carol Ellason of MCJC. The program is aupported by funds from the Bureau of Occupational 
and Adult Education of the UpS* Office of Education, 

Office of International Services . The office is concerned with enhancing the international/ 
inter cultural dimensions of AACJC members, It assists with curricula revisions, facilitates 
the exchange overseas of faculty and students, sponsors conferences, helps with placement of 
foreign students, advises on technical aasiatanee opportunities, briefs visiting educators^ 
coordinates efforts with similar offices in other associations of higher education, provides 
a clearinghouse of consultations and information and is secretariat for the MCJC 
International/lntercultural Consortium* Seymour Fersh is director; Rebecca Jacobsen is 
associate director. Funded by Ford Foundation* 



